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patient sits or stands it is slightly flexed to the side of the lesion and 
rotated so that the chin is directed toward the opp-osite shoulder and the 
occiput approximated to the point of the homolateral shoulder/ Though 
ery characteristic, this attitude is neither constant nor pathognomic. O^:- 
casionaHy^ in cerebellar growths the head is held in the reverse position, 
and this cerebellar attitude of the head is met with in cases of pontine 
and, more rarely, of fore-brain neoplasms. It cannot, therefore of itself 
Realization * P ° SltlVe Slgn of cerebelIar disease or as a definite aid in its 

gait of cerebellar disease has been accurately described as 
drunken, staggering or reeling, but further analysis of its characteristics 
is necessary before it can be used as an aid in localization of the lesion. 

npniiLr aP t Pear be 1 tw0 distinct components which characterize the gait 
peculiar to unilateral cerebellar disease: (1) A tendency to staler and 
side of the lesion; ( 2 ) a tendency to devTatffromfhe de 
sired course toward the side of the lesion. The stumbling is more or less 
patlent ., w ^ en walking suddenly totters as though to save 
a V f he were drawn by an unseen influence toward 
directfnn f H he dlSease ’ a f. a rule > he Quickly recovers his balance and 
on ; He occasionally stumble to the opposite side, but he does 
so less frequently and to a less extent. This stumbling is rarely of such 

lateral leg* 0 SUggCSt that lt: ls due to weakness or giving way of the homo- 

Sensory Symptoms.— Alteration of cutaneous sensibility never occurs 
Hi ° f f i cerebe . ] lh J. disease except when the tumor involves the pons, 
either directly or indirectly by pressure, or causes secondary softening. 

Mental Condition.— Cerebellar growths do not seem to have any effect 
on the psychical functions per se, though any acute increase of intracranial 
pressure may cause a drowsy or stuporous state, as a rule of brief duration 

1 endon Reflexes.—The variability of these reflexes is one of the most 
striking signs of cerebellar lesions. In some cases they are increased, while 
in others they are diminished or lost, but any one case may present both 
extremes within short periods. 

/ be au jh° r further considers the differential diagnosis in a complete 
Sinn nf t th ed ™ ann€r > ™ blch Precludes abstraction, as does also a discus¬ 
sion of the relation of the symptomatology of cerebellar disease in man to 
the experiments in animals. A full clinical summary is appended. 

Jelliffe. 
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1. Repeated Attacks of Motor Aphasia in a Morphinomaniac. Roy and 

JUQUELIER. 

2. A Comparative Study of the Psychology of Certain. Motor Manifesta- 

tions Commonly Referred to as “Tics.” Dromard 
3- A Note Upon the Conscious Appreciation of Words in the Use of Lan¬ 
guage. Lalande. 


1. Repeated Attacks of Motor Aphasia in a Morphinomaniac .—The 
case reported is that of a woman, sixty-one years of age, who was addicted 
to the use of morphine (about 1 gramme a day) for twenty-eight years, 
bhe presented at no time the slightest evidence of any sort of organic 
lesion unless a slight degree of cardio-vascular excitability were to be 
considered as such. Gradual withdrawal of the drug was successfully 
accomphshed with the aid of psychotherapy. Five different times she 
had had attacks of motor aphasia, the last attack having been observed and 
•closely studied by the writers. Typical in every respect, this motor aphasia 
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-involved both the patient’s speech and writing. The account of the pre¬ 
vious four attacks, given to the writers, showed that they were exactly 
similar to the fifth attack in both their symptomatology and transitoriness. 
In the further discussion of the case it is pointed out that this was not 
hysterical aphasia, though the patient did manifest at times distinct signs 
of hysteria, such as frequent outbursts of anger, transient paresis of the 
left arm, attacks of stammering, and decidedly functional dysbasia. In 
hysterical aphasia, writing is practically always unaffected. The writers 
declare that they have sought in vain for a description, or even a mention, 
•of morph inomaniacal aphasia in the literature. 

2. Comparative Study of Psychology of “Tics” —This is a lengthy 
.analysis and discussion, with illustrative cases, of the psychic nature and 
origin of such phenomena as tic, stereotypy, catatonia and various auto¬ 
matic movements of idiocy and dementia. 

Tic and stereotyped movements are usually started in the beginning 
with some purposive object in view; but later they become a mere fixed 
habit, without reason or purpose. They thus result from a secondary 
automatism; the automatism of tic, however, is dependent upon a totally 
different mechanism from that of stereotypy. The special characteristics 
of tic are its premature or unexpected appearance, its persistently con¬ 
vulsive nature, its subjection to the modifying influence of the will, and 
its being overshadowed by an emotional element in relation to- the con¬ 
sciousness. A tic is more like an obsession ; it is preceded by a feeling 
of genuine distress, and it is followed by a feeling of relief; it is thus 
within the sphere of the emotions. Stereotypy, on the other hand, is a 
manifestation of a distinct, isolated mental act; it is the ego- itself in 
action. The victim 1 of tic is, as it were, a spectator of his own exhi¬ 
bition; the victim of stereotypy is not a spectator of his own doings, but 
is identified in and within them. Tic is parasitical in its relation to the 
•consciousness, and the latter remains undisturbed by it; stereotypy in¬ 
volves the entire activity of the consciousness, and the latter is, therefore, 
constrained and reduced by it to a singleness of action. 

The automatic movements of idiocy are unlike those of stereotypy 
in their commencement, in the fact that they are never due to full con¬ 
sciousness and volition. They are the expression of a mere primitive 
automatism, and not of a secondary automatism, as the tics and stereotyped 
movements are. 

The stereotyped movements of the precocious dements are not the 
same as the automatic actions of the idiots, or as the movements of typical 
stereotypy, for they are not entirely outside of the realm of consciousness 
and volition as in idiocy, emanating here rather from a diseased and 
vicious state of volition and consciousness; they are not obsession-like, as 
they are in ordinary tic; and they are not entirely of an indifferent char¬ 
acter, as they are in typical stereotypy. 

The author traces all of these movements to an atavistic tendency, and 
to our evolution from the simple, primordial cell wherein is preeminently 
observed a repetition and monotony of all actions, and an absence of the 
perfect systematization that characterizes the higher psychic acts of the 
normal human being. 

3. A Conscious Appreciation of Words. —This is a comment upon an 
article by M. O. F. Cook in the Monist for July, 1904. Using by way of 
illustration a curious letter written by an old domestic, the author con¬ 
cludes, after a brief discussion of the question, that language is not formed 
of mere words in the consciousness of those who employ it, any more than 
a melody is formed by the mere notes being thought of first separately, or 
a line is formed by thinking of the points that constitute it. 


Mettler (Ch icago ). 



